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EULOGY ON CHRISTIANITY. 
By the late Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean of Killala. 


HRISTIANITY, the source of every private and public 

virtue, and, if it be not a fable, so absolutely’ decisive of 
our destiny for ever! Surely ona point so important, it is 
wisdom to use some caution and deliberation, to look before 
we venture on so dangerous a leap! 

My friends, the great source of infidelity is not in the under- 
standing of man, it is in the pride and corruption of his 
heart: well has the prophet compared the impious man to a 
tempestuous sea, which, tormented by the winds, vomits upon 
its shore a tide of slime and impurity. Be not surprized at 
the boldness of the metaphor. It is exactly applicable to those 
geniuses who make the sacred objects of our belief the butt 
of their ridicule and scorn. 

This isnot an occasion on which L can collect and display 
the proofsthat support revelation ; but show mea man, whose 
moral character evinces that he has no interest in descrying 
them; who, perfectly divested of pride, prejudice, and 
passion, will carefully examine them ; will trace, and, when 
he has traced them, will candidiy acknowledge the exact and 
most literal accomplishment of the scripture prophecies, that 
invincibie stumbling block in the way of all objectors to 
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Christianity ; will admit that its original establishment in the 
face of all human opposition is any evidence of divine original; 
that certitude, moral and historical, and facts the most 
palpable, are a test of truth in any cause whatsoever ; that 
the assent of the most virtuous and enlightened men in every 
age of the Christian world, down to the present hour, 
carries any weight with it: that our religion, if false, could 
have still kept its ground in so many nations of the earth, 
amidst the increase of human knowledge, and unceasing va- 
riation of all human things; and after such an inquiry, and 
such acknowledgments, will still persist in unbelieving; | 
will then confess that real and deliberate incredulity is nota 
chimera. 

But [ am bold to say, that such an example will never be 
found ; or if ever it should, it will bea singularity not to 
be accounted for on any known principle of the human mind, 
and, therefore, would make nothing against the natural strength 
of the argument. 

No, it is invariably the passions of men that impel them to 
throw aside the yoke of religion ; of men whose open and 
declared profligacy of manners, haunted by the spectre of future 
retribution, is not the spring of their revolt; no, it is pride, it 
is the vanity of rising superior to received opinions, of being 
thought wiser and more intelligent than the muititude, whom 
they would represent as dragging their steps amidst a night of 
prejudices ; following their teachers with an abashed head, and 
equally bora to creep under the tyrants of their reason, as 
under those of their liberty. 

Consequently we see religion attacked, not by argument, 
but by sophistry, misrepresentations, wit, irony, ridicule, 
apocryphal anecdotes, vain and puerile declamations, and al 
such arts as impose on the understanding, and carry away the 
suffrage of superficial hearers, who never fail to think them- 
selves convinced, when they are delighted and amused. 

Oh, divine religion! let thy ministers be silent ; thou 
standest not in need of their assistance, thy cause is at last be 
come the cause of all society, the delusion is dissipated, 
every eye is opened, impiety is at length wounded with 
its own sting, it is betrayed by its own excesses, it is 
even terrified at the horrors it has occasioned ! May we profit, 
my friends, by the awful lesson! May religion resume a glorious 
empire among us! the protection of Heaven be assured, and 


this island be happy! 
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Particulars of the Life of Count Bougainville, the French 
w > y* e . o 
C wrcumnavcigator. 


By M. Delambre, Seeretary to the French Institute. 


HE celebrated Louis Antony de Bougainville was born at 
Paris, on the 1ith of November, 1729. He was the son 
of a notary at Paris, and descended from an ancient family in 
Picardy. <A celebraied navigator, a general officer, member 
of the academy of sciences, of the institute, and of the 
board of longitud@, were so many titles which he owed to his 
own merit, and which were the recompense of a long scries 
of illustrious actions. 

While at college he was distinguished by an ardent « 
for knowledge. His professor one day was explaining the 
phases of the moon, and its various positions; in orde 
impress his ideas ou the memory of his auditors, he quoted 
two Latin verses to them. Young Bougainville was bold 
enough to consider them as of an inferior kind; and being 
challengedto make better, he answered almost instantly by feur 
verses more accurate, more instructive, and more poetical, 
than the distich which he had criticised. 

On leaving college he was admitted an advocate in the 
parliament, by desire of his father; butin order to indulgehis 
own inclination he inrolled himself in the musquetcers, Chance 
made him a neighbour to Clairaut and d'Alembert, and he 
attached himself warmly to these two geometricians ; he 
visited them often, profited by their conversation and wri- 
tings, and at the age of 25 he produced the first part of his 
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Integral Calculus, to serve as a continuation of De PHopital’s 
lnfinitesimals. With that candour which was always one 
of the most striking traits in his character; he declared in his 
preface, that nothing in the whole work was his own but 
the arrangement which be had end: avoured to give it. The 
committee of the academy, however, attested, that by explain- 
ing the wethods of the various ceometricians, he had made 
them his own by the clearness and intelligence with which 
he elucidated them. In addition to this flattering testimony 
he found also another recompense in the certainty of being 
useful to young geometricians, who were greatly in want of 
guides to enable them to penetrate into this hitherto obscure 
branch of the mathematical science. 

In 1755 he was made a major, aud visited London as secre- 
tary of the embassy, where he was elected a fellow of the 
royal socicty. Next year be followed General Montcalm 
to Canada, with the title of captain of dragoons. And as a 
proof that so many and various functions did not make him 
neglect the sciences—before he embarked for America, he put 
5H? to 
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to press the second part of his Integral Calculus, having re. 
quested Bezout to read the proof sheets in his absence. 

Immediately on his arrival in America, he marched at the 
head of a detachment amidst ice and snow, and through almost 
impeuetrable forests, to the exiremity of Lake Sacrament, 
where he burnt an English flotilla, under the guns of the fort 
which protected it. fa 1758 a detachment of 5000 French 
troops was pursued several days by an army of 24,000 Eng- 
lish, Bougainville inspired his fellow soldiers with resolu- 
tion to wait for the enemy ; they hastily fortified their position 
in Jess than twenty-four hours, anéd compelled the English to 
fall back with a loss of 6000 men. Bougainville was wounded 
on this occasion in the head by a musket bal!. The French 
governor despaiied however of saving the colouay if he did not 
receive reinforcements from home. Bougainville was sent 
to France to solicit them, and he returned with the rank of 
colonel and the cross of St. Louis, granted before the usual 
time in consequence of his brilliant services. Montealm 
placed bim at the head of the grenadiers and volunteers, to 
cover the retreat of the army, which was forced to fall back on 
Quebec. He performed this important service with his 
usual intrepidity and skill. The death of the general hastened 
the loss of the colony; and Bougainville returned to France. 
He then followed M. Choiseul de Stainville into Germany, 
where he again signalized himself, and his bravery was re- 
warded with the gift of two picces of brass cannon. The 
peace deprived him of further opportunities of distinguishing 
himself as a soldier, but it did not lessen his activity. We 
have seen him as a geometrician, a warrior, and a negotiator. 
We shall now view him as the founder of a colony. 

His various visits to America had made bim acquainted 
with the merchants and ship-owners of St. Maloes. A vessel 
which left that port at the commencement of the last century 
had anchored on the south-east shores of a group of islands 
visited by the English, who bad called them at first Virginia 
and Hawkins’s Islands, but now the Falkland Islands. The 
favourable situation of these islands gave rise to the idea of 
forming an establishment there. The French court took 
up the idea in 1763, and Bougainville offered to commence it 
at his own expense. In concert with two of his relatives he 
fitted out two ships at St) Maloes, and embarked some fa- 
milies, with whom he reached the is!ands called the Malouines, 
on April 3, 1764. ‘They were inhabited; but no violence 
and no injustice atteaded lis occupation of them. An 
abundant fishery—birds which at first permitted themselves to 
be taken with the hand, secured the means of subsistence; 
but no wood for fuel or erecting houses was to be procured, 
Rose bushes and excellent rich grass were found in abundance, 
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“The foundations of a fort were laid, and the wails were 
raised of earth. Bougainville set the example, and all the 
colonists took part in their erection: in the centre of the 
fortan obelisk was raised, and the hemistich “ Tibi serviat 
ultima Thule” was inscribed uncer a portrait of the French 
king: another inscription exhibited the line in Horace, 
“ Conamur tenues grandia.”. When these first labours were 
over, Bougainville returned to France, leaving the governs 
ment of the infant colony to one of his relations. Next year 
he returned with a supply of provisions and new iniabi- 
tants. An excursion to the straits of Magellan procured him 
wood for the purposes of buildjng, and ten thousand young 
forest and fruit-trees. An alliance wasconcluded with the Pata- 
gonians; most kinds of the grain cultivated in Europe 
were naturalized, and cultivated with success ; the muitiplica- 
tion of the cattle was a matter of certainty, and the number 
of the inhabitants rapidly increased from 80.0 150. But these 
acquisitions did not satisfy the active mind of the founder, 
They had alarmed the Spaniards, however, and complaints 
had been made by them to the French government.— 
Bougainville was finally ordered to deliver up his posses- 
sion, and the court of Spain agreed to pay him for his 
works, and torefund his expenditure. As a further consolae 
tion, the court of France appointed bia to make a voyage 
round the world. The command of the frigate la Boudeuse 
was given him, and the siore-sbip Etoile was ordered to join 
him. Commercgon the naturalist, and Veron the asironomer, 
embarked with him, at his request, to examine the new methods 
of finding the longitude. : 

This expedition justly placed Bougainville in the rank 
of ibe greatest scamen of his day, and yet it was in some 
measure his apprenticeship only. The account which he 
gave of it was read with avidity, and afterwards translated by 
Mr. Foster, for in a secoad edition, which he published in 1772, 
he answers some remarks of his tanslator. Lis style is 
simple and natural; be there exhibits his character, his in- 
trepidity, iis contempt for danger, and his tura for pleasan- 
try ; his goodness of he.rt, and the gaiety with which he 
contrived always to enforce subordination, and yet to pro- 
vide forthe enjoyments of his crew as much as for their 
health. 

li has -been truly observed that the geographical charts 
and determinations, with the exception of the latitudes, are 
the weakest parts of the vork, But it is fair also to ree 
mark, that he madea voyage ol discovery, and not one of 
mere reconnoissance.; that dreadful weather rendered all his 
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astronomical attempts useless; that the science of the longi- 


tude was in its infancy ; that the tables of the moon were 
not 
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not yet brought to the point of perfectiun at which they now 
are ; that navigators then had. none of the assistance which 
is lavished upon them at present; that they were still un- 
acquainted wiih calculations; and that Bougainville was the 
first Frenchman who took an astronomer with him to profit by 
his observations. 

Upon his return France was at peace. A wandering and 
agitated life had blunted his taste for the mathematics, and he 
gave himself up to enjoyments which the busile of bis early life 
had not permitted him to share. His celebrity and his elegant 
manners procured him admission into the Ligher circles; but 
his active wind was again emphoyed in the service of his coun- 
try, when France declared for America. Under Admirals 
Lamothe Piquet, D’Estaing, and De Grasse, he successively 
commanded the French ships Bien-aimé, Languedoc, Guerrier, 
and Auguste. At the request of D’Estaing he was appointed 
chef d’escadre, and the same year he received the rank 
of field-marshal. He commanded the van at the memorable 
battle of the Chesapeake in 1781, and beat off the English 
van, ‘obtaining the honourable testimony of Count de Grasse, 
to his having contributed more than any other person to the 
victory. On the disastrous 12th of April, when the comman- 
der in chief was reproached with being more occupied with 
the safety of his own ship than with the squadron, and the 
squadron with not supporting their commander in chief, Bou- 
gainville, who commanded the rear-guard, did all that could 
be expected of him; by a bold manceuvre he saved the 
Northumberland ; and although the Auguste, which he com- 
manded, was one of the most roughly handled of the whole 
fleet, he collected and conducted to Saint Eustatia the re- 
mains of the shattered squadron. 

The peace which secared the independence of America, 
restored M. de Bougainville to that leisure whichis so nee 
cessary for the pursuit of the sciences. The academy con- 
ferred upon him the title of honorary member. M. La- 
grange, whose vote he asked, observed: “ To you it was that 
{ was indebted for being received into the academy, since your 
works opened to me the career which I pursued.” 

Abvut this period he conceived the project of tracing the 
icy regions of the north, and penetrating to the pole, A 
distinguished astronomer offered to accompany him, and the 
route was sketched. The French ministry however did not 
accede to his terms, aud the royal society. of London asked 
him for his plans. He transmitted them immediately, point- 
ing out the route which be would take. Captain Phipps, 
afterwards Lord Mulgrave, preferred another, one also of 
Bouzainville’s suggesting, but he could preceed no further 
than 80°, 
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When aspirit of insubordination broke out in the French 
navy, and in the Brest fleet in particular, M. de Bougainville, 
by his reputation, his courage, and his firmness, mixed with 
the most amiable qualities, seemed to be the only man ca- 
pable of recalling the seamen to their duty. But his exer- 
tions were unavailing ; the flames of jacobinism had spread too 
far, and he retired from the service in disgust. In 1791, his 
name was put upon the list of vice-admirals. This high dis- 
tinction redoubled his attachment to a prince who was abandoned 
by all. From the massacres of 1792, he escaped as if by 
miracle, and took refuge on his estate in Normandy, where 
he found his two pieces of cannon, the only recompense which 
he had received for forty years service. 

On the restoration of order he was appointed to the board 
of longitude; but whether he did not think matters suilici- 
ently settled, or the care which it was necessary to take 
of his fortune, prohibited him from leaving his estate, he sent 
in his resignation, and was succeeded by Count Fleurieu, 
who afterwards resigned in favour of M. de Borda. When the 
institute was formed, M.de Bougainville was nominated to 
aseat at the board of navigation and geography. As presi- 
dent of the class of sciences, it was his duty to deliver to the 
ewperor the reports of that department, and he acquitted him- 
self with great dignity. 

As a senator his pecuniary circumstances were made per- 
fectly easy ; but although old age was coming on, he posses- 
sed all the fire and vivacity of youth. He was still desirous 
of partaking in some hazardous maritime enterprise ; and when 
his friends mentioned his age, he replied that, Nestor was not 
altogether useless in an army which boasted such heroes as 
Achilles, Ajax, and Diomede. Although his temperance and 
sobriety were great, and we had hoped to have him long 
among us, he died on the Sist of August, 1811, after a sharp 
illness of ten days. 











Characteristic Features of Grecian Cities. 
[FROM CLARKE’S TRAVELS.] 


THENS, Argos, Nauplia, Corinth, and many more, had 

each their lofiy citadel, wiih its dependent burgh and 
feriile plain; in this they resembled each other; but in 
certain characteristics they all differ. Athens appears as a 
forsaken habitation of heliness: for a moment, unmindful 
of the degrading character of its divinities, the spectator 
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on every side by a mountain barrier, inclosing the whole 
district as within one consecrated Peribolus. Argos, with 


powerful beams, she spreads her flowery terraces, on either 
side, before the lucid bosom of the waters, in regal majesty. 
Nauplia, stretching out upon a narrow tongue of land, and 


but depending always upon Argos for supplies, was fitted, by 
every circumstance of natuial form, to become a mercantile 
city, and the mart of Grecian commerce. Corinth, the 
Gibraltar of the Peloponnesus, by its very nature a fortress, 
is marked by every facility that may conduce to military 
operations, or render it conspicuous for its warlike aspect. Ia 
every part of Greece there is something naturally appio- 
priateto the genius and the history of the pluce; as in the 
bubbling fountains and groves of Epidauria, sacred to 
fEsculapius ; the pastoral scenes of Arcadia, dedicated to the 
muses and to Pan; the hollow rocks of Phocis, echoing to 
Pythian oracles; and peihaps the custom of making offers 
ings to all the gods, upon the summits of Olympus and 
Parnassus, did not so much originate in any eastern practice, 
as in the peculiar facility wherewith the eye commanded from 
those eminences almost every seat of sanctity in Greece. 

In various parts of Greece, where the labours of mau have 
been swept away—where time, barbarians, may, even earth 
quakes, and every other moral and physical revolution, have 
done their work, an eternal city seems stili to survive ; because 
the acropolis, the stadium, the theatre, the sepulchres, the 
shrines, and the votive receptacles, are so many “ sure and 
firmest” rocks; slightly modified indeed by the hand of man, 
but upen which the blast of desolation passes like the breath of 
azephyr. Argos is ‘conspicuous in this class of cities; and 
if, in the approach to it from Tiryns, where art seems to have 
rivalled nature in the eternity of her existence, the view be 
directed towards the sea, a similar and not less striking object 
is presented in the everlasting citadel of Nauplia, 








RELATED BY HERSELF. 
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A T length, early one morning, and soon after my poor girl 
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views, with a degree of awe, its elevated shrines, surrounded 


less of a priestly character, but equal in dignity, sits en- 
throned as the mistress of the seas: facing the sun’s most 


commanded by impregnable heights, rich in the possession of 
her port, ‘* the most secure and best defended in the Morea,” 
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dress all in disorder, and his face the picture of despair. He 
sat down, clasped his hands, and told me we were all ruined. 
I started up in my bed in agony, and asked him how ? where? 
why ? He said, d ‘ 

“ Luck, and the devil too, had turned against him, and it 
was all over with him.” 

“ Luck!” cried I, “ in what, for Heaven’s sake ?” 

“ Gaming child, gaming—how else .do you thiok | have 
lived ‘all this ‘time ? there—that’s half of what I have in the 
world—and so make the most of it.” 

With these words he threw me half a guinea—then rushed 
from my sight, and I never saw him more. 

The woman of the house, seeing him run by in this state of 
distraction, came up to me, and found me fainting, for I was 
stillin a very weak and languid state, and had been totally 
overcome by the information I had received. The woman 
humanely, as I thought, recovered me from my swoon; and 
seeing me weep, enquired what had afflicted me. In my 
simplicity, I told her all—and my concluding words were— 

“ What is to become of me?” She told me I must not fret 
too much, but try to get well as soon as I could: yet, as I 
threw a passing glance on her countenance, | thought | could 
perceive on it a malicious smile. In a few hours after [ was thus 
deserted, my brother came to visit me. He repeated the same 
dreadful tale—with the still more dreadful addition of bis 
having now discovered, that the person who had deceived us 
both, was not only a gamester, but a coiner, and so deeply 
involved in debt and disgrace, that nothing now remained for 
him but flight; “ and,” said he, “ I conclude that you will 
never more behold him.” 

He then completed my despair, by disclosing to me that he 
also had been seduced to the gaming-table by this wretched 
being, though not into his fraudulent occupation, which he had, 
to the last, as much as possible concealed. 

My brother had only now (as he said) gained the above infér- 
mation from one of Fletcher’s creatures, who enquiring hastily 
of my brother, after his employer, (for they had all three been 
at different times associated as gamesters,) unwarily used 
some expressions which led him to enquire further, and the 
immediate result was, the discovery of these dark transac- 
tions. 

_ My brother had, as it now plainly appeared, been kept 
in total ignorance on this point, having himself been sup- 
ported in apparent affluence, and his gaming necessities 
amply supplied—all to no other end than that he might, in 
case of ultimate suspicion, or detection, be brought forward 
to answer for the character of the man, who was his ruin, 
and mine. 
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In consequence, however, of some late discoveries, the eye 
of the law was upon the deceiver ; insomuch, that a sudden 
flight from his country, and that «lone, could save his life. 

“ And I,” added my unhappy brotber, “ i, too, must leave 
thee, my poor Rose! for the sad truth is, that lost night [I 
grew desperate with ill lack—doubled my stakes, and lost all, 
To write such a history to my father, and strain him for sup- 
plies, is a measure which I am not yet hardened enough to 
take: but I will Jet him know your situation, my poor girl, 
and—doubt not—he will fly to relieve you, and take you again 
to his bosom.” 

“And what will you do?” cried I, almost choked with 
grief. 

“I know not, yet,” said he, “ but I must be gone! [ 
am tot only pledged for my losses of last night, but in debt 
to every tradesman I have employed since [ came to this 
fatal town.” 

We had a dreadful parting, Madam; and he promised that, 
should he ever again find a situation of credit and comfort, he 
would let me kuow it; but him, also, I fear, that 1 have seen 
for the last time. 

“rom this period, L observed a greater change in the 
manners of the mistress of the lodging than [ conceived it 
possible to account for, merely by her fear of a failure in my 
payments, 

She grew familiar, and even insolen{. 1 took an occasion of 
assuriag her, that | bourly expected letters, and supplies, from 
my parents’; a bitter smilé was her only answer. These sup- 
plies, however, arrived not; and in about a fortnight after my 
brother’s departure, 1 received a death-blow to every hope 
on earth, by a létter written from my father’s house, in reply 
to that which had beén received from my brother. It informed 
sé that my father’s affairs had gone very badly ever since [ 
had forsaken hii’; ‘that he had taken no joy in any thing; 
and that my mother, who bad been ill, at the time my brother's 
letter was received, became so much worse upon it, that my father 
could attend to no one élse, but had often been heard to say, 
that 2s soon as he could gét his dame well again, he would go 
to Londouw, and fetch home his poor, poor Rose; bet that 
my mother’s death, which took place within a few days, had 
quite broken hisheart; that he had talked no more of Rose ; 
but had disappeared ove morning eariy ; bad left bis farm 
in armnous condition; nor could any one conjecture whither 
he was gone. 

But bow much more had I yet to endure! The woman of the 
house now began to tell me 1 was too hai dsome to despair, 
and insinuated to me the most insulting pro josals: on my re- 

jéecting them with horror, she told me that 1 must. then dis- 
charge 
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charge all her dues, and leave her hous¢, immediately. Upon 
examination, I found that the sum I owed her far exceeded my 
little remaining possessions, including a few trinkets which [ 
had received as presents, She then observed, that [ had very 
good clothes, and insisted that I should leave them in part of 
payment : and now burst forth her long-smothered rage, and 
with it, all its cause. She told me, that if every one had their 
own, those clothes would be none of mine; for, that ’till [and 
my c——d arts (she said, Madam,) came in the way, the gen- 
tleman had given every thing to her poor daughter, whom he 
had promised to marry, “ and if it had not been you,” and she 
shook her clenched fist in my face, “* he would have done it. 
It is your extravagance that has brought the poor gentleman 
into trouble, and you richly deserve all that is come upon you; 
and go you shall.” 

“ [ will,” cried I, “ hardly able to speak; and if it were 
not wishing the bitterest of evils to your daughter, [| should 
say, would to Heaven he had married her before ever he saw 
my unfortunate face !” 

[ was now obliged to discharge my nurse, and my other fe- 
male servant, paying them nearly all 1 had, which they took, 
with tolerable civility, and departed. In a very few days after- 
wards, having nothing in the house to eat, and not choosing, 
nor even daring, to ask this unwomanly female to provide 
any thing for me, I bore the pressure of hunger ’till even- 
ing, and then, unable to endure it longer, [ wrepped my 
cloak round my baby and myself, and ill as L was, went totter- 
ing outto a neighbouring shop, literally to purchase bread. 
When I returned, and knocked at the door of the house, it 
Was not opened, and, can you believe it, Madam ? the pitiless 
mistress of it looked out at the window, and told me it never 
should be opened to me again ; and then, besides many other 
expressions too dreadful to repeat, she called me pars and 
summoned the watchman to take me away. 

The dread of his approach enduing. me with momentary 
strength, | ran round the nearest corner, and continued my 
trembling flight ’till [ could continue itno longer. My senses 
half bewildered—no idea rested on my mind bu that of escaping 
as far as possible from the house of wretchedness, and the 
hend who governed it. At list I sat, or rather felldown, ona 
sheltered seat, upon a bridge; to which, without knowing 
how, | bad found my way. 

[t was by this time quite dark--and a sleety rain, which 
the wind drove full against me, began to fall. It iacreased 
every moment—lL trembled for my infant, and covered it as well 
asI could with my cloak. Sullthe dawp winter air pierced 
through iis tender frame, exposed to it, alas ! for the first time. 
512 The 
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The poor infant began to cry: never shall I forget the effect 
of that cry on my heart ! 

“ O, where can I house thee for the night?” said I—but 
not a resource presented itself tomy agonized mind. I also 
began again to feel the calls of bunger, haying in my flight 
and terror, dropped the bread which I had purchased. At 
Jength, { remembered that my milliner seemed a worthy and 
respeciable woman ; and I bethuught myself of applying to her 
for a night’s lodging; but | knew not where | was, and de- 
termined to make enquiries of the next passenger. At this 
moment a faint sickness overcame me, and I] was removed} as 
J afterwards beard, by a benevolent gentleman, (who, acci- 
dentally passing, had seen me fall,) to his own house. As svon 


as possible after my arrival, they conveyed me, io a state of 


insensibility, to a comfortable bed, which by his humane order 
had been prepared for me; and so wearied and exhausted 
was I, that I lost for several hours all sense of my sufferings 
ib a profound sleep. But although a little refreshed by it, [ 
found myself so ill on waking in the morning, that I was unable 
torise. Every tender attention was paid to me for mapy 
days; and by these means, under the blessing of providence, 
my life was saved. 


(To be continued.) 





Second Extract from Mr. Lambert's Travels through 
America. 


N his travels through the United States, Mr. Lambert was 

much struck with the great proportion of deaths which 
have their origin in: debility and nervous complaints ; the 
prevalence of which is attributed to the effect of moisture 
and sudden changes of weather, but much may likewise 
be placed to the account of a gross mode of living. Mr. 
L. says, ' 

“ The higher and middling classes of the Americans, who 
reside chiefly in the great towns or their neighbourhood, 
Jive, generally speaking, in a more Juxurions manner than 
the same description of people in England. Not that their 
tables are more sumptuously furnished on particular occa- 
sions than our’s ; but that their ordinary meals consist of a 
greater variety of articles, many of which from too frequent 
use may, perhaps, become pernicious to the constitu ion. The 
constant use of segars by the young men, even from an early 
age, may also tend to impair the constitution, and createa 
stimulus beyond that which nature requires, or is capable of 
supporting, 
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supporting. Their dread of the yellow fever has induced a 
more frequent use of tobacco of late years, butit is now grown 
jnto a habit that will not be easily abandoned. The other 
classes of the community, who reside in the interior and 
back parts of the country, are often obliged to live upon salt 
provisions the greatest part olf the year, and sometimes on 
very scanty fare; besides which, they generally dwell in miserae 
ble log buts, incapable of defending them effectually from 
the severity of the weather, Those who have the means of 
living better are great eaters of animal food, which is in- 
troduced at every meal ; togeiher with a variety of hot cakes, 
anda profusion of butter: all which may more or less tend 
to the introduction of bilious disorders, and perhaps lay the 
foundation of those diseases which prove tatal in hot clitwates, 
The effects of a luxurious or meagre dict are equally injurious 
to the constitution, and, together with the sudden and violent 
changes of the climate, may create a serics of nervous com- 
plaint$, consumption, and cebility, which, iu the states border 
ing on the Atlantic, carry off at least one third of the inhabi- 
tanis in the prime of life.” 


In the southern states, duelling is very prevalent : 

“ Private quarrels frequently disgrace the puble prints; 
challenges are sent, and if refused, the parties are posiec as 
prevaricating poltroons and cowards. A few months be- 
fore I arrived,a duel took place between two young gen- 
tlemen of respectable faaplies, which terminated in the death 
of both. There is, perhaps, no country in the world where 
duels are so frequent asin the United States. During my 
short stay of six months in that country, there were upwards 
of fourteen fought which came to my knowledge ; and not 
one of them in which the parties was not either killed or 
wounded. Since my departure, [ heard of a duel having 
been fought with rifles'at only seven paces distance, in which 
two young men, whose families were of (he highest respecta- 
bility, were both killed on the spot.” 


Mr. Lambert had ample opportunity of observing how little 
the existence of such a spirit is connected with the true 
military character. A levy of militia having been ordered 
by congress, he saw the Charlestown quoia reviewed, and re- 
ceived an impression similar to that which the campaigns in 
Canada have produced among us at home. It was at that time 
not unusual for militiae-men to attend at muster with walking 
sticks, instead of firelocks! 

The town of Boston, which is irregular in point of building, 
Mr. Lambert represenis as highly favoured in its situation. 
On viewing the neighbourhood from an elevated part of the 
town, 
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town, a traveller is:delighted with the number of villages, 
country seats, farms, and pleasure grounds, which he perceives 
seated on the sammit of small hills, or in the midst of spacious 
vallies. Inthe town, likewise, great improvement has taken 
place in late years; and the population is upwards of thirty 
thousand : 


“ The inhabitants are distinguished for their domestic habits, 
regularity of living, integrity in their dealings, hospitality 
to stiangers, strict piety and devotion, and respect for the 
moral and social virtues ; upon which depend the happiness 
and well-being of a community. 

“ The people of Boston, and of New England in general, 
were formerly remarkable for a punctilious rigidity of chae 
racter that differed but little from the manners ef the quakers. 
They were the immediate descendants of men who had fled 
from persecution in England ; and, as if emigration had soared 
their dispositions, they in their turn became religious t¥rants 
and persecutors, and committed the most extravagant outrages, 
To the course of time these puritanical follies wore off with the 
Increasing prosperity of their new settlements; and their 
frequent intercourse with men of more moderate principles 
begat in them a greater degree of toleration, and gaye them a 
taste for the innocent amusements of polished society. 

“ Notwithstanding the Bostonians have considerably re- 
laxed from their former rigid manners, and. given into the 
gaiety and amusements of modern times, yet their scrupu- 
Jous aid devout observance of religious worship still con- 
tinues with litle variation ; and they perhaps afford, beyond 
any other people, the pleasing proof that social amusements 
and diversions are not incompatible with, nor need inter- 
rupt, the more important and solemn duties which we owe 
to our Maker. Sundays are observed with the strictest 
decorum ; the town appears as if completely deserted ; and 
scarcely a persou is seen walking the streets, except in going 
to or coming from a place ot worship. Indeed al! the towns 
and cities which | have visited in the United States are ex- 
treucly exemplary in this respect ; and present none of that 
noise, bustle, and driviug about, socommon in the streets of 
London on the Sabbath-day. 

“ There is a material difference in point of character 
between the people of the northern states and those to the 
southward ; there also exisis a considerable spirit of rivalry, 
jealousy, and opposition between them. ‘The former (speak- 
ing in general terms) are a plain, honest, and indusuious 
people ; regular in their babits, punctual in their payments, 
and strongly attached to agricultural and commercial pur- 
suits. Before the embargo, their merchants traded with all 
the 
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the world ; and the spirit of commercial enterprise had diffused 
itself in an extraordinary manner over those states. Their 
ships covered the ocean, and transported the commodities 
of their own country, and of other nations, to every quarter 
of the globe. A considerable share of their exports was 
furnished by their own portion of the union; but the greater 
part was supplied by the southern states. The latter, how. 
ever, had but few ships of their own, and cared not who 
were the carriers,so that they could dispose of their cotton, 
tobacco, and rice. They would have been equally satisfied 
to sell their produce to foreigners, and let them take it 
away in their own vessels, as to sell it to the northern mer- 
chants. 

“ Ttistrue the southern planter acquires his wealth not by 
the sweat of his brow like the New Enylander, but by the 
labour of his negroes. He lolls at bis ease in the shady re- 
treat, drinking, smoking, or sleeping, surrounded by his slaves 
and overseers, who furnish him with the luxuries of life, 
without the necessity of his leaving the piazza. The uorthern 
merchant, on the contrary, is strenuously exerting himself 
from morning ‘till night ; exercising his faculties, expanding 
his mind, and enlarging his ideas by continual intercourse 
with people of every nation, and correspondence in ‘every part 
of the globe.” 





To the Editor of the Weekly Entertainer. 
, LONG BONNET FASHION, 
Sir, 


Bey-leave to request (inthe name and on the behalf of my 

sex, and by and with the advice and consent of certain 
members thereof,) that you willinform ‘ Mr. Blinkhora” and 
the* ‘Lover of the Ladies’* that, with respect to the dong 
bonnet fashion, they have no occasion to trouble their heads 
about tt; and that we can certainly invent new fashions for 
ourselves without consulting their approba'ion. IT wonder, Sir, 
what right they have to dictate to the fair sex? Who made 
them censors of the fashions of the ladies ? and whether they 
imagine we shall discontinue the use of an elegant bonnet to 
please them? I am realiy surprised that two such insignificant 
fellows (xs they doubtless are, or they would not have meddled 
at all in the matter) could preswmeto advance their objections 

Y ugainst 


* Vide 592 of the present volume, 
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against all our séx. They are not aware, Sir, [ should imagine, 
of our power, which all the world must cofifess is antioned, 
end if they still persist in pursuing a line of conduct so disgrace. 
Jul, and altogether offitiously impertinent, 1 wodld have them 
dread our anger, for L assure them they shall feel it, and most 
severely too. I suppose, Sir, they intended to frighten us into 
acompliance with their wishes, by absurdly stating that oat 
sex would lose ground in the estimation of their's, by following 
the fashion in question. How ridiculous! Mr. Editor, how 
vainly arrogant! It really makes my blood boil when I think 
of it, although I pride’ myself on my evenness of temper, 
For be it known, Sir, (though [ am a single lady) that I care not 
for all the men in, Christendom, (and yet I will affirm that I 
myself, within these fifty years, have gained as many admirers 
as any lady of my age and station in England,) and much les¢ 
of ashort-sighted “ Mr. Blinkhorn,” and a defamer of out 
sex, though calling himself “ A Lover of the Ladies.” 


Iam, 
Mr. Editor, 
A Champion for my Sex. 


P. S. An ex-officio information would, perhaps, Sir, be the 
surest method of preventing further mischief from these de. 
claiming critics. 





A REFLECTION, 


i Boies late—the church clock had tolled the hour of twelve, 

and every creature seemed wrapped in the embraces of 
Somnus. Nought offended the “ way-worn traveller :” but 
the moping ow], who, bidding defiance to silent nature, made 
the woods and groves resound with its hoarse screams. The 
moon had just left her bed, and rising slowly, but majestically, 
along the vast'expause, gave a beauty to thie scene, which had 
before been but faintly shewn by the glimmering stars. All 
but the discontented man seemed happy: he, whether on his 
bed of down or straw, took bat little rest : he sought imaginary 
realms of riches and power, which be mast essay to gain if 
it be at the expence of open war or secret murder. Uniappy 
creature! better had it been for thee if thou hadst never 
known what laid beyond the boundaries of thy estate—then 
would thy soul have been as pellucid as innocence itself, and 
sorrow and grief banished from thy habitation. Gold would 
have been to thee as dross, and silver as the spar stone: the 
sweat of thy brow would be sweeter than ointment, and the 
6 noise 
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noise of the cattle more animating than the sound of warlike 
instruments. Peace and contentment would then hover around if 
your humble cot. The sword instead of being used as an 
hostile weapon would, as a ploughshare, be the means of dis- 
pensing food and happiness to the laborious husbandman, and 
the warlike horn be converted into the shepherd’s pipe. I * 
was further reflecting in the window of my room, when a 
cloud obscuring the bright faced Phoebe from my sight, 
warned me of the necessity of yielding my relaxed limbs to 
the somniferous god, who fora time drowns our sorrows and - ie 
our cares. Pe 
R. R, BROAD. 
Falmouth. 





4A NOVEL FEAST. 


N old fashioned tradesman, well known .in the Strand, 

in London, lately completed his 77th year, and for 
the first time kept his birthday. His visitors were his 
children and grand-children—the eating and drinking re- 
sembled a feast a hundred years ago, but the dessert was, iF 
perhaps, quite new; the roast beef and plamb-pudding having ie 
done their duty, and the cloth drawn, instead of pushing the pe 
bottle about, the old man presented each of his grand-children, : 
twelve in number, with a five-guinea piece in gold,a Bible, if 
Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life, Pope’s: Essay on Man, f 
and Dr. Franklin’s Life and Works; he then addressed the ; 
young people thus: te 








“ My children, sometimes articles of least value have 
the strongest powers of attraction : gold is a slippery article: 
it is sometimes here to-day, and gone to-morrow ; in modera- 
tion, under the coatroul of discretion, it is good; an abun- 
dance of it has proved injurious to more states and families 
then it ever mended ; an attention to the books that I[ 
have presented you with, will do you good, as they will 
he a pleasant guide through life’s short journey, by teach 
ing the adoration you owe to God, your duty to your 
neighbour, and the benefit you owe yourselves, by enabling 
you to lay down your heads in peace, with a pleasing 
hope a tuturity, which is my earnest prayer to God for 
you all, 


He then called on his eldest grand-daoghter to read the Jast 
chapter in the book of Proverbs, aud on his eldest grandson to 
read the 23d verse in the fourth chapter of Proverbs. 

Vol. 54. 5K Answer, 
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Answer, by 3. W. of Charmouth, to Ay a Rebus, inserted the 16th 
ay. 


PON the MOUNT God gave the law, 
To keep his chosen race in awe. 


*,* We have received the like answer from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth ; 
N. Andrews, of Penzance; and J, Sansom, of Poule. 








Answer, by N. Andrews, of <er ~ to J. Postlethwaite’s Enigma, inserted 
ay 30. 


iw from PLAGUE one-third you take, 
AGUE is the fiend ’twill make. 


A similar answer has been received from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
. Bray, of St. Austie; and J. W. of Charmouth. 





Answer, by ¥. Cooper, of Wareham, to F. Sansom’s Rebus, inserted May 30. 


* CARBOROUGH is the place you quote, 
A townin Yorkshire of much note. 


+*t A similar answer has been received from J. Tucker, of Bridport; 
Isaac Petvin, of Street; and J. Leathern, of Exeter. 





4a ANAGRAM, by F. Leathern, of Exeter. 


iy you, kind Sirs, a bird reverse, 
A friend of Satan you'll rehearse. 


. 


4 REBUS, by Juwenis, of Bridport. 





HAT mourners use, kind gents. declare, 
When to the grave their friends they bear; 
One letter drop, transpose aright, 
A luscious fruit twill bring to sight; 
Another dropp’d, you'll then explain 
My next to be a well-known grain ; 
‘Transpose once more, you'll bring to view, 
A creature wild and crafty too, 





4 REBUS, dy T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, 


BOLD yon busy, bustling crowd, 
2 Lightly tripping o’er the plain; 
With eager steps to fair they go 

To sell my first for Juve of gaia. 


When spring diffuses blessings round 
My next is often brought to view ; 

But e’er my theme will be disclos’d 
Both parts must be transpos’d by you. 


Quite undismay’d my whole I've seen, 
idst scenes territic while employ’d, 
When lo! the traveller passing by 
Has wept while he the sight survey’d, 


9 POETRY. 
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P O- EB: FR. «Ys 


A Hymn, written on the late General Thankgiving, by an Invalid at « 
i Watering Place. 


FY ~~ the myriads, who to.day 

The homage of their hearts will pay 
At every hallow’d shrine ; 

While loud the Hallelujahs rise, 

In mingled incense to the skies, 

Oh God! accept of mine! 


Meet tho’ it’ be, that all below 
Should to thy sacred temples go, 
And offer worship there; 
Yet those, like me, who cannot move, 
Or bend Wie knee, may hope thy love 
Will heat the secret prayer! 


The bed-rid sick, the blind, the lame, 
May raise an altar, light a flame 
That may to Heaven ascend; 
E’en niw, encompass’d by the gioom, 
That shades the cripple’s prison-room, 
My suppliant sou! I bend! 


Ah! for myself, and all like me, 
Bereav’d of health or liberty, 

A tried and sorrowiog throng; 
To Thee, Restoring Power! I raise 
The hymn of gratitude and praise, 

For prayer began ia sung! 


July 7, 18146 S. J. PRATT. 



























ODE SUGGESTED BY THE PRESENT TIMES, 


BY W. Se WALKER, OF ETON SCHOOLs 


“ yo LS of the mighty good! whose starlike beams 
Have lit for thousand a,es dark mackind ; 
Who visit the youn, pvet’s earliest dreams, 
Each in bis orb of sapphire flame enshrin’d; 
Seen on soine calmer, holier night, 
W hen the moon bathes the world in light, 
When brown wood, and mountain airy, 
With celestial music sound, 
And the yellow-skirted fairy 
Treads below his evening round; 
Oh once in real form descend, 
Uplift the starry standard high ; 
Man, in his father’s right, defend, 
And heal creaiion’s misery} 


‘* Patient souls! who hover o’er 
The fated spot ye sigued with gore, 
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To act for man’s collected weal again— 
What once ye acted for your native reiga— 
Oh, wrapt in glory, come! 
Come from Flodden, steep’d in gore— 
Come from Elsinora’s sea— 
Come from Cannz’s reedy shore— 
Come from old Thermopylz! 
Rouse, Viriatus, from thy sleep of years! 
Burst, martyr’d Guatimszin, thy repose! 
Come, star-crown’d Wallace! girt with shadowy spears, 
Join the bright cohort of oppression’s foes! 
And thou, who fronr the mine 
Emerging like a star, 
Rous’d Dalecarlia’s iron line, 
And pour’d on Meler’s marge the fiery storm of war! 
Oh come! pursue the race you first began, 
And rest the weary world, and bind the wounds of man! 


*¢ For olive-bough and vine, 
And peace’s snowy sign, 
A thousand banners tremble to the day 5 
The brooks in slaughter run, 
Red clouds involve the sun, 
Down the green champaign gleams the long array ; 
And the sun sets, and dawns agaia, 
Without a ray of joy for meni” 


I spoke, when, silvery as the: moon, 
B fiag, by anseen hands unroll’d, 
Spread, brighter than the Indian noaa,. 
And wrapt the nations in its showy fold : 
No tide the blue Atlantic curl’d; 
No breath Nurwegia’s hundred forests stirr'ds 
And, thro’ the stillness of the world, 
Its ruling seraph’s voice was heard: 
*¢ Thy years of grief have found their close, 
Spent is the vial of thy woes; 
I come, Oh earth! to bid thy sorrows cease; 
Accept thy father’s gift!” He said, and all was peace. 








FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
BY THE REV. MR. BLAND. 


rr not change for cups of gold 
This little cup that you behold : 
‘*Tis from the beech that gave a shade 
At noon.day to my village maid. 

L would not change for Persia\., loom 
The humble matting of my room : 
Tis of those very rushes twin’d 

Oft press’d by charming Rosalinde. 

I would not change my rosy wicket, 
That opens on her favourite thicket, 
For portal proud, or towers that frown, 
The monuments of old renown. 

I would not change this foolish heart, 
That learns from her to joy or smart, 
For his that burns with love of glory, 
And loses Kfe to live in story. 

Yet in themselves, my heart, my cot, 
My mat, my bowl, I value not; 

But only as they, one and all, 

My lovely Rosalinde recall. 












